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HORACE AND VALERIUS CATO 

By G. L. Hbndeickson 

II 

THE ADVERSABIUS OP Serm. i. 10, AND OTHEB PERSONAL 
ALLUSIONS 

In a preceding paper, published in this journal (XI, 249), I 
defended the authenticity of the eight lines prefixed to this satire 
in the manuscript group FX', as the opening of the poem in its original 
form. The essential reason for their deletion (when some years later 
the poet gathered up his scattered sermones into a first collection) 
was, I held, elimination of direct personal reference to Cato. In 
interpreting the fragment I pointed out that between this original 
opening and the initial verses as finally edited by the poet there is 
present a parallelism of thought, which starts from the paradoxical 
designation of Cato as a critic of Lucilius and proceeds to a judgment 
of universal validity. That is, Catone defensore (of the original 
opening), who by his "emendation" had made unintentional con- 
fession of the faultiness of Lucilius, reappears in a generalized form 
as quis tarn Lucili fautor inepte \ ut hoc non fateatur. With this 
expression — fautor inepte — the adversarius whom Horace combats in 
the satire as finally edited is defined. It remains to inquire, therefore, 
whether in the final form, which has removed specific allusion to Cato, 
there still survive evidences of the identity of this adversarius with 
Cato. The limits of proof should be clearly recognized. One 01 
two more precise hints may appear, but in general all that can be 
hoped for in the suppression of the name is to ascertain the character 
of the criticism to which Horace replies, and to consider its appropri- 
ateness to the person and environment of Cato as known to us from 
other sources. 

Cato, it appears, was editing Lucilius, and naturally his work 
would conform to the usage established by Hellenistic practice. His 
edition would contain prolegomena, in which the editor would set 

l Classical Philoj.ooy XII, January, 1917] 77 
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forth such information concerning the poet's life 1 as was available, 
and express judgments, either of his own, or derived from his prede- 
cessors, concerning his author's models, his originality and depend- 
ence, the characteristics of his nature and of his style. The general 
manner is pretty well known from the Greek introductions which have 
come down to us, and from similar matter prefaced to the commen- 
taries of Servius and Donatus. 

If now we examine the body of opinion concerning Lucilius to 
which Horace replies, its analogy to Greek prolegomena, especially 
to Aristophanes and the Old Comedy, will appear very plainly. 2 The 

1 With the loss of Suetonius' life biographical fact and gossip concerning Lucilius 
have disappeared. Some slight hints of the biographical material which Cato's 
prolegomena may have contained are still discernible in Horace. Such is, for example, 
the reference (in ii. 1) to the familiar relations between Lucilius and Scipio and Laelius 
(discinti ludere, donee decoqueretur holus), with characteristic biographical anecdote. 
The story reported in this connection in the pseudo-Acronian scholia (obtorta mappa 
quasi feriturus) has all the traits of biographical gossip. If drawn from Suetonius, as is 
most likely, it goes back to a much earlier source. Probably the story of Lucilius' 
great facility in extemporization (in hora saepe ducentos) was also related, with some 
laudatory phrase (ut magnum), if not of the verses, at least of the technical fluency; 
just as Cicero holds up to praise the improvising skill of Archias (18), and as Cicero 
himself is reported by Plutarch rijs vvkt6s iirt) woietv iremr)ic6aia (40). To judge by 
the general scantiness of biographical material for the second century (as may be seen 
even from Cicero's Brutus), it is not likely that Cato and his contemporaries were 
well provided with external data for the life of Lucilius. This defect they probably 
supplemented with material drawn from his own works. From this point of view 
the familiar lines, quo fit ut omnis | votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella, may be read in 
a new light. On this biographical method in general see Leo, Plaut. Forsch.*, pp. 65 ff. 
One of the pioneers of this slippery process of inference from the words of a writer to 
the events of his life was Aristoxenus, whom the pseudo-Acronian scholia ad loc. quote 
to adduce a parallel to Horace's phrase. But something more than the citation of a 
parallel passage underlies this allusion. It would seem to me that some early biog- 
rapher of Lucilius had appealed to the practice of Aristoxenus in justifying the method 
of reconstructing the vita senis from his books. 

* The argument of the satire, after the introductory affirmation of the faultiness 
of Lucilius, is constructed very simply and loosely (with the suggestion of extemporiza- 
tion) upon a series of objections which the adversarius advances, not in his own words, 
but reported by Horace with an introductory at. 

3. at idem .... laudatur 
20. at magnum fecit 
23. at sermo lingua concinnus utraque 
50. at dixi 

The expression suffers slight modification in 

64. fuerit Lucilius, inquam, etc. 
From these as starting-points all the intervening matter grows. The adversarius 
does not participate as a speaker with direct objection, and it is wrong, I believe, to 
include any of his utterances within marks of quotation. In each case we could render 
the introductory at by "but, you say," etc. Cf. Ter. Phor. 1031 at meo merito credo. 
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interpretation of lines 7-19 I have already presented (Gildersleeve 
volume, p. 152) and my conclusions may here be summarized briefly: 
Horace criticizes a characterization of Lucilius framed upon descrip- 
tions of the Old Comedy, which emphasized especially its cutting wit 
and personal attack. It represented him as aiming to provoke 
laughter (risu diducere rictum), as harsh and unsparing in attack 
(tristis), as possessing the qualities of a poet and the vehemence of an 
orator (modo rhetor is atque poetae). 1 It would be easy to turn this 
into the vocabulary of the Greek treatises, f rjXoxras top rrjs apxaias 
KUfj,u5ias x a P aKT VPo- TtKpos (i&v \iav rjv /ecu iravv yehnos, iroi.rjTi.Kds 5i 
Kal Seij^s, and such a transcription yields most immediately the 
atmosphere and spirit of the characterization, which lies implicit in 
the words of Horace. With these traits are contrasted the qualities 
which Horace demands and which Lucilius lacks — brevitate opus est, 
sermone iocoso, urbani parcentis viribus, etc. The antithesis is then 
summarized in the words acre, corresponding to Lucilius (and one 
aspect of Old Comedy), and ridiculum, corresponding to Horace's 
demands (and another aspect of Old Comedy). Then follow the 
significant words: 

illi, scripta quibus comoedia prisca viris est, 
hoc stabant, hoc sunt imitandi; 

but Hermogenes and that other (simius iste) have never read them, 
etc. The language can only mean that although they prate of 
Lucilius' dependence on the Old Comedy, they do not know that it 
possessed another quality than its harsh invective, namely humor, 
which Lucilius did not imitate. Now the description of Old Comedy 
which Horace gives at the beginning of i. 4 is a description exactly 
corresponding to the acre, which Horace here repudiates as an 
exclusive ideal of satire. 2 It contains no hint of that milder humor 
which Horace here assures us it possessed. It would seem to me, 
therefore, most probable that in connection with the characterization 
of Lucilius which Horace criticizes, there must have stood a description 

1 On the poetical and oratorical qualities of Old Comedy, and the transference of 
them to Lucilius, see Gildersleeve volume, p. 153. On the contrast between tristi 
and iocoso, rhetor atque poeta and urbanus, see ibid., and Ullman in this journal, Vol. X 
(1915), 285. 

1 It is perhaps worthy of note that the definition of satire in Diomedes (Suetonius) * 
carmen maledicum .... archaeae comoediae charactere, corresponds to the description 
at the beginning of Serm. i. 4, but not to the conception which Horace here entertains. 
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of Old Comedy as an instrument of attack and invective, to which 
was attached the statement of Lucilius' dependence upon it, and 
a characterization such as we find here. In the reconstruction of 
this pre-Horatian comment on Lucilius, which I suspect is derived 
from the prolegomena of Cato, I should therefore venture to include, 
not only the characterization of Lucilius which is discernible here, 
but also the description of Old Comedy at the beginning of i. 4. If 
now we look at the situation more closely, we shall see that Horace 
was at pains to give conceded praise to Lucilius (quod sale multo 
urbem defricuit charta laudatur eadem) as a background against which 
to express his vigorous dissent. That is, in i. 4 he takes from his 
opponent the praise of Lucilius (contained in the description of Old 
Comedy — to which urbem defricuit refers) down to the point of his 
emphatic dissent — durus componere versus, etc. But whether or not 
I be followed in including the material contained in the fourth satire, 
yet it will be plain that the characterization of Lucilius found in the 
tenth, which Horace opposes, is the work of a scholar familiar with the 
critical manner and the terminology of the grammarians who had 
edited the Greek comic poets, and it will not, therefore, seem alien to 
the character of Cato. 

Proceeding in the same manner, let us take up the two following 
objections of the adversarius. 

at magnum fecit quod verbis Graeca Latinis 
miscuit. 



at sermo lingua concinnus utraque 
suavior, ut Chio nota si commixta Falerni est. 

In these words we have matter which might naturally have found a 
place in that section of a critical introduction which dealt with the 
authors Xe£ is. It was couched in terms of encomium which is common 
in such literature, 1 and ran somewhat as follows: magnum fecit quod 
verbis Graeca Latinis miscuit. (nam) sermo lingua concinnus utraque 
suavior, etc. Wickham comments: "An argument imagined for a 
defender of Lucilius, but hardly a serious one," and some such 
judgment is apparently the prevailing one. But this is to accept too 

1 Cf. Servius, preface to Aeneid, extr. Unde constat perite fecisse Vergilium. Com- 
pare also the constant use of mire, mirum, in the scholia, and Horace's expression in 
vs. 22, quine puletis difficile et mirum. 
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readily Horace's contemptuous dismissal of his opponents' praise of 
Lucilius. It would divert us too far from the present argument to 
consider fully at this point the important problem of stylistic theory 
which is here raised. In a subsequent paper, however, I shall hope to 
take up in larger connection the question of the employment of Greek 
words in Latin verse. It will appear that it was one of the mooted 
questions of the time : that the school of Cato, which is represented 
for us by the practice of Catullus, by poems of the Appendix Ver- 
giliana, and in some degree by early work of Virgil himself, did in 
fact cultivate Graecisms both of vocabulary and of style for effects 
of charm and novelty (suavitas), while, upon the other hand, a group 
of rigorous purists, led by Messala and represented by Varius and 
Horace, threw the influence of their doctrine and their practice into 
the opposite scale. The truth is that not a little of Horace's criticism 
of Lucilius looks past its ostensible object to questions of stylistic 
and poetical theory which were under discussion at the moment. 
Such are, for example, not only the stylistic doctrine of pure Latin as 
against Latin embellished with Greek, but considerations of the 
proper tone and spirit of satire, of repression versus exuberance, of 
popular versus esoteric appeal, of breadth in the choice of literary 
forms as against the narrowness of Alexandrine imitation. 

The plain and obvious meaning of Horace's reply — o seri studio- 
rum — has been somewhat obscured by undue insistence on the part of 
commentators upon its equivalence with the Greek 6^i/ia0€is. Here 
at all events it means only, "You are behind the times with your 
enthusiasms" (studia, which is explained then by difficile et mirum); 
"we have excluded all that sort of thing from oratory and prose as 
you must know (te ipsum percontor). 1 Who would do it in our day 
except a Pitholeon ?" Horace thus sets on one side his adversarius, 
along with Pitholeon and the turgid Alpinus, with his "murdering 
of the king's English" (dum iugulat Memnona), while placing himself 
with Messala, the laboriously faultless orator (exsudet), Fundanius, 
Pollio, Varius, and Virgil. He fastens upon him thus the charge 
of praising impurity of style, while claiming for himself and his friends 

1 The mention of Hermogenes and simius isle has caused the address to the 
adversarius in o seri studiorum to pass over to the plural. With te ipsum it returns again 
to the singular. 
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that Latinitas (patrisque Latini) which was their highest title of 
stylistic praise. 1 

Again at vs. 50 an objection of the adversarius is introduced — at 
dixifiuere hunc lutulentum, "but, you say, I called Lucilius muddy," 
etc. : to which the poet replies, 

age quaeso 
tu nihil in magno doctus reprehendis Homero ? 

It may not be superfluous to indicate the perfect appropriateness of 
these words to Cato, as he is described for us by Furius in the lines 
which Suetonius has preserved — summum grammaticum .... 
omnes solvere posse quaestiones. The technical science of ancient 
grammar grew up about Homer, and to the grammarian by special 
right belonged those ^riTrj/xaTa (quaestiones), adeTrjcreis, airopiat. with 
which the Homeric scholia bristle. Some examples of the reprehen- 
siones of the Homeric critics are given below. 2 
In vss. 64-67— 

fuerit Lucilius, inquam, 
comis et urbanus, fuerit limatior idem 
quam rudis et Graecis intacti carminis auctor 
quamque poetarum seniorum turba — 

reference again is made to a position of the adversarius, which might 
have been put in the form elsewhere employed, at fuit Lucilius comis 
et urbanus, fuit limatior, etc. I have interpreted this passage before 
and shown that the concession does not represent the poet's own 
conviction, but is made for the sake of the argument, and that in 
fact Horace does not concede either of these predicates. The words 
throughout must represent matter which Horace drew from an earlier 
characterization of Lucilius. Comis et urbanus indicate a characteri- 
zation not different from Cicero's designation of Lucilius as homo 
perurbanus, and therefore entirely credible for the older standpoint 
of Lucilian criticism which Horace's opponent represents. 

1 Cf . Serm. i. 4. 13 scribendi recte, which is only a variant for latine loqui (Latinitas) , 
just as 6p8oypa<pla = 'EXKniviapis. 

' Iliad 6 189, 7«Xoii6totos iirl tirirwv 6 ffrixos- irapa ' ApuTTOcpivei &6ereiTcu; or 
A 129, ao\oiKi£eiv ofoirai rbv itom;ti)i>. From such observations and others of a similar 
character arose the tfrrina or iiropla: K 252, Sii, t6 Tro\v0piWi)TOv fijrij^a, and 
K 372, B^Kovret fi>Ti;M<» roieln. See the indices of Lehrs, Aristarchus, and Ludwich, 
Homerische Textkritik. 
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With regard to limatior, etc., the estimate seems certainly exag- 
gerated, in comparison, for example, with Terence, who would 
appear to us to have vastly more finish. But Cato was not the only 
one of the earlier critics to attribute elegance and finish to Lucilius. 
It is discernible also in the judgment of Varro, who named Lucilius 
as an example of the x a P a ^VP texvbs, the genus gracile, which he 
defined by the words venustas et svhtilitas (Gell. vi. 14). As for the 
rest of the passage, it is of peculiar interest and value to discern that 
the difficult and disputed line quam rudis et Graecis intacti carminis 
auctor has its origin in this earlier stratum of Lucilian criticism. I 
need not repeat with detailed argument (what I have urged in my 
earlier study) that it compares Lucilius, not with himself, but with 
any originator of a form of literature which had not the benefit of a 
Greek prototype. It recognizes him, as Horace does in vs. 48 
and again in ii. 63, as the inventor — tvperijs — of satire. The pas- 
sage is of great value, if I am right in recognizing Cato as Horace's 
opponent, in that it enables us to put our hand upon one at least of 
those pre-Horatian critics who recognized in the work of Lucilius the 
creation of a new type — a carmen rude — in form, if not in spirit and 
in matter, independent of the Greeks. It was an act of definition 
which it would appear had not yet been made in Cicero's day. For 
Cicero, Lucilius is merely an individual, with individual traits of a 
humorous or satirical tendency. 1 

But though Horace dissents from the predicates of praise which 
his opponent awards to Lucilius, he does not bother with refutation. 
For argument's sake he concedes the points, and proceeds to show 
that such praise, even if true for the standards of Lucilius' time, is 
not valid for the present: 

sed ille 
si foret hoc nostrum fato delapsus in aevorii 
detereret sibi multa, etc. 

It is the same type of criticism that we had above in the rejoinder, 

o seri studiorum. 

1 For a fuller exposition of the development from Lucilius to a character Lucilianus, 
and so to satura as a literary type, see the writer's paper "Satura — the Genesis of a 
Literary Form," in this journal, VI (1911), 140 ff. Since the matter is still one of 
some debate, I venture to record Leo's judgment (R6m. Literaturgeach., Vol. I, p. 423) : 
"Dass die Gattung zwischen Lucilius und Horaz nur der individuelle Lucilius ist, 
fiihrt H. sehr gut aus." 
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Finally we may note that the adversarius is a poet, open to the 
reproach of cultivating popular favor: 

neque te ut miretur turba labores, 
contentus paucis lectoribus. An tua demens 
vilibus in ludis dictari carmina malis ? 

There is, I suspect, in these words some satirical thrust that escapes 
us. At all events it is plain that the lines would have point and sig- 
nificance only in the case of some poet of contemporary prominence. 
The spirit underlying Horace's words is one that can be observed at 
almost any time : the complacency of the little-read and minor poet 
(especially if he is supported by a clique or school) before the popular 
favorite of the day. The event of time has of course turned things 
upside down, and major and minor poet of 40 B.C. have changed 
places. It is possible, therefore, that this may be Horace's ill-natured 
interpretation of the contemporary vogue of Cato's poetry, whose 
Lydia and Diana were heralded by his admirers as immortal. That 
they might thus early have found their way into the general auditoria 
of the grammarians is made credible by the report that Caecilius 
Epirota, the freedman of Atticus and friend of Gallus, primus (dicitur) 
Vergilium et alios poetas novos praelegere coepisse. It would, however, 
be more natural to think of Cato's poetry as affording the material of 
poetical study and musical composition to his disciples — to Demetrius 
and Tigellius and the rest, whose pupils are called girls (discipularum), 
not perhaps because there were no others, but to characterize thus 
by innuendo the effeminacy of the whole school of poetry which looked 
to Cato as head. 

In the case of the names of Demetrius and Tigellius, Horace 
follows the principle, which I have noted above, of keeping from his 
pages satirical mention of more important personages. In purpose 
and intention the words are aimed at larger game; but either from 
motives of restraint, or from some principle of exclusion, the humble 
followers are made to take the place of the master. 

We have now completed our survey of the characteristics revealed 
by the adversarius whom Horace combats in this satire. It will be 
seen that the pertinent passages have had to do for the most part 
with a fautor Lucili whose praise of the elder satirist Horace repre- 
sents as false or ill directed; once the opponent is appealed to as the 
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grammarian in the abstract who exercises his right of criticism upon 
Homer; at the end the vogue and popularity of the opponent's 
poetry is introduced for satirical treatment and contrast. It is 
needless to complete the chain of argument and add that these traits 
are in harmony with that which is known to us from other sources 
of the activities and position of Valerius Cato, grammarian, poet, 
and editor of Lucilius. At the same time it is obvious that they are 
too general to afford anything more than the possibility of such 
identification. More precise identification must come in another 
way. It has already been indicated, but may be repeated here: the 
adversarius of our poem as it stands is defined by the words quis tarn 
Lucili fautor inepte in vs. 2. But, as we have already pointed out 
above, these words are the generalization of Catone defensore tuo 
in the initial eight lines. If, therefore, these lines be accepted as 
having formed the original beginning of our satire, it will appear that 
the adversarius of the remainder is a figure if not throughout identical 
with Cato, yet drawn from Cato and his school. 

It is unfortunate that the names which Horace expressly men- 
tions — Hermogenes (Tigellius), Fannius, Pantilius, and Demetrius — 
lead us nowhere in identifying the opposition. But the fact that they 
appear at all in Horace is an index of their obscurity and unim- 
portance, so that it is not surprising that we can gather so little light 
from them. Some other allusions, however, are more significant. 
The mention of Varro Atacinus and Pitholeon Rhodius (both in the 
past tense) is doubtless to be explained by the fact that they are 
no longer living, though only recently dead. There is nothing to 
indicate that Varro of Atax is closely associated with the opposition 
which Horace attacks, since the mention of him is without satirical 
color. It is noteworthy, however, that he belongs in the general 
category of Alexandrinism, and is named by Propertius as a precursor 
in elegy, along with Catullus. 

As for Pitholeon, it is a very brilliant and plausible conjecture of 
Bentley that he is identical with the M. Otacilius Pitholaus, whose 
carmina maledicentissima 1 directed against Julius Caesar are referred 

1 Concerning the character of these compositions, we have only the evidence 
of the scholia: epigrammata effutivit magis quam scripsit. There is no reason to doubt 
the correctness of this tradition: his poems were probably abusive epigrams like the 
carmina Bibaculi et CatuUi referta c&ntumeliis Caesarum, to which Tacitus alludes 
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to by Suetonius (75), and from whom Macrobius 2, 2, 13 quotes a 
witticism. The change in the name to another and related form is 
accounted for, Bentley observes, by the fact that Pitholauls could not 
be used in the hexameter. To this may be added the further sug- 
gestion that slight modification of it afforded a decent cloak for rather 
sharp personal allusion, and yielded at the same time a more dis- 
tinctively Greek form suitable to the argument. 

At vs. 30 Canusini more bilinguis we have a personal allusion 
which doubtless was significant to Horace and his audience, but it 
escapes us, unless, as the scholiast surmises, it refers to Pitholeon. 
That is, however, only an ancient guess, as the alternative form of 
the scholium shows, though a very natural and plausible one in the 
context of the passage. 

Another personal allusion, which for Horace's time and circle had 
the value of a name, is contained in turgidus Alpinus in vs. 36. The 
testimony of the pseudo-Acronian scholia in this case is more valuable, 
since they give information which cannot be deduced from the 
context : Vivaculum quendam poetam Galium tangit. That this identi- 
fication is correct, and that the person here referred to as the "mur- 
derer of Mennon" and the "polluter of the Rhine" (with satirical 
reference to his Latinity) is in fact Furius Bibaculus, is a conclusion 
which modern scholarship has for the most part accepted. The 
reasons may be found briefly stated by Skutsch in Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. Furii 33 and 37. 

There remains still one other personal allusion, noteworthy 
because of its abusiveness and of special value for our inquiry, since 
even without the initial eight lines it serves in a measure to define and 

classify the opponents of Horace — 

simius iste 
nil praeter Calvum et doctus cantare Catullum. 

It is obvious that no one can offer a conclusive answer to this riddle 
of identification, which at best can have been easy only for a limited 

(Ann. 4. 34) ; and from Catullus too one could adduce some examples in this type of 
poetry of the same free use of Greek words which is criticized in Pitholeon . 

The possible identification of this Pitholaus with the L. (V) oltacilius Pilutus (Plotus) 
of Suet. De rhet. 3 has been discussed by Hertz (Rh. Mus., XLIII [1888], 312) and by 
Schanz (RSm. Lit., I, 2 s , p. 119). There is undoubtedly much to be said for it, though 
the corruption of the names in the manuscripts makes a certain conclusion impossible. 
The main point for our consideration in such an identification is the fact that the 
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audience in the poet's own day. But I venture to believe that the 
general environment to which I have assigned our satire gives us the 
material for a pretty good guess at the identity of the unknown ape. 
That he was a person of some distinction or consideration (and 
therefore not the Demetrius of vs. 79, as the scholia say) may be 
inferred from the use of an epithet of disguise. Now then, if Cato 
were the prime object of criticism throughout, it will appear that 
simius iste is most naturally simius Catonis. The rest then is plain 
sailing; for our record yields us such a faithful satellite of the master 
in the person of the same Furius, referred to above, whose devotion 
to Cato and whose imitations of Catullus may both be comprehended 
in the opprobrious simius. His loyalty to Cato as well as his mastery 
of the poetical manner of Catullus are revealed by the two poems 
in hendecasyllables which Suetonius has preserved (De gram. 11), 
the one beginning, 

si quis forte mei domum Catonis, 

the other playing upon the theme of the forced sale of Cato's Tusculan 

villa, 

Catonis modo, Galle, Tusculanum. 

In the ancient literature of satire and invective there are many 
examples in which some sort of relation is present between the ficti- 
tious names or opprobrious epithets employed and the real names 
themselves. The most common form of such relationship consists 
of metrical equivalence, though often it goes further and parodies the 
sound or form of the real name. A notable example of the latter 
type is the parody of the name of Tiberius Claudius Nero, which 
Suetonius (Tib. 42) reports — Biberius Caldius Mero, "propter 
nimiam vini aviditatem." To the same class should probably be 
assigned Catullus' Volusius for the polygraph Tanusius Geminus, 
perhaps with play upon volumen. In other instances only metrical 
and syllabic equivalence, with some characterizing but satirical 
significance, is sought. Thus Quintilian (vi. 3. 57) reports that 
Iunius Bassus, was called Asinus Albus. Of similar character would 

rhetorician referred to by Suetonius is represented as a client and retainer of Pompey, 
whom he is said to have taught, and whose father's life he is reported to have written. 
He might therefore be added to the number of those grammarians and students from 
the entourage of Pompey who devoted themselves to Lucilian studies and imitations 
(Marx, Prol. li). 
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be our present example — simius isle for its metrical equivalent 
Furius iste, followed by words describing one aspect of his imitative 
nature. 1 

EXCURSUS: A POSSIBLE FRAGMENT OF VALERIUS CATO 

The word urbanus, in the transferred sense which it bears in 
lines 13 and 63, arose late in Roman usage. Mommsen, in the third 
volume of his Roman History (p. 577 of the sixth edition), called 
attention to this fact in these words: "Dass Wort und Begriff der 
Urbanitat in dieser Zeit [the end of the Republic] auf kamen, beweist 
nicht dass sie herrschte, sondern dass sie im Verschwinden war, und 
dass man die Abwesenheit dieser Urbanitat schneidend empfand." 
The principal text upon which this observation is based is Cicero 
Adfam. iii. 8. 3 to Appius Claudius Pulcher: 

Primum te hominem non solum sapientem, verum etiam ut nunc loqui- 
mur urbanum, non arbitabar genere isto legationum delectari. 

The letter of Cicero dates from the year 51. One or two earlier 
examples in Cicero's writings might be cited, but without invalidating 
the general accuracy of this temporal definition ut nunc loquimur? 
We may compare again his words in the oration Pro Caelio 33 : 

Sed tamen ex ipsa (Clodia) quaeram, utrum me secum severe et graviter 
et prisce agere malit, an remisse et leniter et urbane. 

1 Professor W. A. Heidel in Proc. Am. Phil. Assn., XXXII (1901), p. xli (and more 
fully in Class. Rev., XV (1901), 217 contends that the Furius addressed and referred to 
by Catullus in a number of his poems is Furius Bibaculus. To me the identification 
seems in every way most plausible and clarifying. The playful skit in which he is 
addressed about the location of his villa (26) — Furi villula vostra non ad Austri — 
will be recalled. A counterpart to this of a later time Heidel recognizes acutely in the 
hendecasyllables of Furius Bibaculus on the Tusculan villa of Cato, cited above. In 
similarity of conceit and of technique (especially the concluding line of each) the 
resemblance is striking, and whether we accept the identification proposed or not, it 
can scarcely be doubted that Furius Bibaculus was in fact influenced by the epigram 
of Catullus. Heidel's further suggestion that some of the Catullian imitations in the 
Catalepta are to be attributed to Furius is attractive and intrinsically plausible, but 
lacks evidence. One does not like to attribute the coarse but amusing parody of 
Catal. 8 (Sabinus Me quern videtis kospites) to Virgil, but, whoever the author, it would 
not be amiss to characterize him, with Horace, as simius doclus cantare Calullum. 

i The meaning of urbanus in this passage is discussed by Lutsch ("Die Urbanitas 
nach Cicero," in Festschrift fUr Crecelius, Elberfeld, 1881). He holds that Cicero's 
expression ut nunc loquimur refers only to a new shade of meaning which Cicero had 
himself introduced, corresponding to a Stoic use of the Greek dorefos, comprehending 
"das Rechtsgefiihl," or iustitia. This interpretation is derived doubtless from another 
letter to Claudius Pulcher (Adfam. iii. 7. 5)— "addo urbanitatem, quae est virtus, ut 
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Here, without pressing the antithesis too closely, it is apparent 
that urbanitas (urbane) represents a quality contrasted with the prisca 
severitas of an earlier time. Again, in the Brutus (171) Cicero causes 
Brutus to inquire qui est iste tandem urbanitatis color f — and he makes 
reply as one seeking to define and set forth a conception which had not 
yet become formulated. From the beginning the idea of wit and 
cleverness of speech seems to have been present in the word as well 
as elegance and refinement, and in fact it seems clear that in ordinary 
usage this was the prevailing notion. A witticism marked by grace or 
elegance is urbanitas. 1 In the next generation after Cicero, Domitius 
Marsus (qui de urbanitate diligentissime scripsit) was obliged to point 
out that there were quaedam non ridicula sed eleganter dicta .... 
quae sunt quidem urbana, sed risum tamen non habent (Quint, vi. 3. 
102). It appears, in fact, that Marsus took a firm stand against the 
tendency to restrict the word to wit and humor. To that end he 
invoked the history of the word, calling attention to the lateness of 
its use in the transferred sense: 

Neque enim ei de risu sed de urbanitate est opus institutum, quam, 
proprium esse nostrae civitatis et sero sic intellegi coeptam. 

That the word in these transferred meanings (of wit, elegance, 
etc.) is really of the Ciceronian period, as is implied by the language of 
Cicero, Domitius, and Quintilian, may be seen, furthermore, from 
the fact that it does not occur in the Auctor ad Herennium except 

Stoici rectissime putant." But Lutsch has taken the phrase too seriously. What 
Cicero missed in Appius in both passages was a sense of proportion and humor, the 
traits of a cultivated gentleman, which should have kept him from the morose sensi- 
tiveness revealed by his letters to Cicero. This appears clearly from the following 
letter (Ad fam. iii. 9), which Cicero wrote after the return of Appius to Rome: "Vix 
tandem legi litteras dignas Appio Claudio, plenas humanitatis officii diligentiae. 
Aspectus videlicet urbis tibi tuam pristinam urbanitatem reddidit," etc. Lutsch 
furthermore has failed to take account of the corroboration of Cicero's observation 
which Domitius Marsus (v. infra) affords ("sero sic intellegi coepit"), and in general 
he has neglected the history of the word. There are several other passages in the 
Letters, in which Cicero complains of the disappearance of the old Roman urbanity, 
just as in these two letters he missed this saving grace in Appius. In all cases he 
refers to one and the same quality — a cultivated sense of proportion and humor. Cf. 
Adfam. vii. 31. 2; ix. 15. 2; Ad. Q. Frat. ii. 8. 2. 

1 Cic. Pro Caelio 7: " (maledictio) si petulantius iactatur convicium, si facetius 
urbanitas nominatur"; De or. ii. 231: " explicare totum genus hoc iocandi .... cum 
tantam vim et utilitatem salis et urbanitatis esse fateatur"; De off. i. 104: "alteram 
(iocandi genus) elegans, urbanum, ingeniosum facetum." 
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in the literal sense (praetor, quaestor urbanus), although there are 
several places, especially in the discussion of wit and humor, where it 
might have been employed, and in which connection its use is fre- 
quent in Cicero and Quintilian. Not much could be argued from its 
absence from the fragments of Lucilius, but in neither Terence nor 
Plautus is it found, though one or two instances could be named 
which show the starting-point of the later development. 1 

In view, therefore, of these facts, what shall we say of the following 
passage from Quintilian (loc. cit.) derived from Domitius Marsus : 

<Urbanum) paulo post ita finit, Catonis ut ait opinionem secutus: ur- 
banus homo erit, cuius multa bene dicta responsaque erunt, et qui in 
sermonibus, circulis, conviviis, item in contionibus, omni denique loco, 
ridicule commodeque dicet. Risus erit quicumque haec faciet [orator]. 

It is certain, I fancy, that with Catonis opinionem Quintilian means 
to ascribe this definition to Cato the Censor. In this he is followed 
by all modern scholars so far as I have examined. Jordan places 
the fragment among the Apothegmata, and Gessner (quoted by 
Spalding, ad loc.) cited passages from Cato to show that it is in his 
manner. But if there is any truth in the history of the word as out- 
lined above, it would seem impossible to believe that Cato could be 
the author of such a definition. That Quintilian entertained some 
shadow of doubt about its authenticity may be suspected from his 
cautious (and unusual, v. Bonnell, Lex.) phrase ut ait — a doubt 
which he might very well have entertained, since in viii. 3. 35, in 
quite another connection, he cites the remark of Cicero from the 
letter to Claudius Pulcher, which was our starting-point — te hominem 
ut nunc loquimur urbanum — in illustration of the statement that 
some words and meanings have come into very recent usage. 

In fact, the definition which Domitius quotes as the opinio 
Catonis cannot be much earlier than the time of Cicero's letter, 
and therefore does not belong to the elder Cato. But apart from 
the meaning attached to urbanus, it is manifest that we have here 
the language of a technical definition which aims to comprehend a 
variety of conditions (striving toward universality in the manner of 

1 Ter. Adelphi 42: "ego hanc clementem vitam urbanam secutus sum," with 
whole context and antithesis; Plautus Most. 15: "tu urbanus vero scurra, deliciae 
popli, rus mihi tu obiectas?" Trin. 202: "urbani assidui cires, quos scurras vocant." 
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scholastic definition): clever sayings spoken with or without the 
challenge of another 1 (bene dicta responsaque), under all circumstances 
of place and consequent style (in sermonibus, etc., . ... in con- 
tionibus 2 ), with due regard not only to wit, but also to suitability 3 
(ridicule commodeque). Is this the sort of thing that we can credit 
to the elder Cato? Scarcely. It belongs to the period of the 
technical discussion of such questions, and betrays the hand of the 
professional theorist or grammarian. 4 I venture, therefore, to con- 
clude that the definition was quoted by Domitius Marsus from his 
older contemporary, Valerius Cato, whom he referred to, in the 
same manner as is done by Catullus, Furius, and Horace, by the 
simple cognomen. The fact then that the elder Cato was a wit, and 
was quoted (as it would seem) by Domitius Marsus as affording 
examples of urbanitas, lead to Quintilian's hesitating attribution of 
the definition to the Censor. 

Quintilian in his discussion does not make plain why Domitius 
quotes the definition of Cato, but the reason is obvious: it was to 
criticize it. Risus erit quicumque haec faciet — that is to say, Cato in 
his definition presents the point of view which Domitius was at pains 
to refute (sunt urbana, quae risum tamen non habent). To Domitius 
urbanitas was no longer merely a rubric under the heading de risu, but 
a quality by itself (neque ei de risu sed de urbanitate est opus institutum, 
ibid.). 

1 On this distinction cf. Cic. De or. ii. 230, and Quint, vi. 3. 14: "longe venustiora 
omnia in respondendo quam in provocando." 

2 Something could be said here with much plausibility, or even probability, for 
contentionibus instead of contionibus; for contio is only a specific and not a generic an- 
tithesis to sermo. The larger antithesis is contentio (-ones) : cf. Cic. De off. ii. 48, "duplex 
ratio sit orationis .... sermo .... contentio," corresponding to the Greek 8iaX£- 
ye<r0ai and Aytavl^eaBai. Cf. De legg. i. 11, and Quint, vi. 3. 14. 

'This point is strongly insisted upon both by Cicero (De or. ii. 237, "quatenus 
autem," etc.) and by Quintilian (vi. 3. 28, "refert his ubi quis utatur," etc.). 

4 The expression risus erit is a colloquialism (for risum movebit) which need present 
no difficulty. It will be easily understood if we recognize this fragment as detached 
from a larger treatment of laughter (de risu), its use, and the means of provoking it. 
One section of this discussion was devoted to vocabulary or terminology. We may 
compare Quint, vi. 3. 17 ff. With regard to the final words — risus erit quicumque haec 
faciet [orator] — I have suggested, in view of the universality of the definition as well 
as of the unnatural use of a substantive with quicumque, that orator be bracketed as 
the addition of someone (scarcely Quintilian himself) who sought to limit the definition 
to oratory. 
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Now it is a curious circumstance that Horace, like Domitius, was 
at variance with the current estimate of that which constituted 
urbanitas. It has been noted above that Cicero called Lucilius per- 
urbanus, and it is plain that he means this in the sense of "very 
witty." 1 Again, Horace in vs. 65 accepts for the argument's sake 
without conceding its truth, this same earlier characterization of 
Lucilius — fuerit comis et urbanus. What these predicates connoted 
to Horace's opponent, and why Horace does not agree with them 
does not there appear, but a comparison with the fourth satire yields 
the desired explanation. At 4. 86 Horace draws the picture of the 
guest whose tongue does not spare his fellow-guests, nor even his 
host, in his desire to raise a laugh and gain the name of a wit — qui 
captat risus hominum famamque dicacis. To Horace such a one is 
malicious (hie niger est) : but to his opponent hie tibi comis et urbanus 
liberque videtur. It is interesting testimony to the prevailing use 
of the word and to Horace's dissent from it. It was thus that Cicero 
had used the epithet perurbanus of Lucilius, it was thus that the 
judgment which Horace combats had called him comis et urbanus. 
The characteristic of Lucilius, like the guest of the fourth satire, in 
respect of wit was excess and lack of decent restraint (risu diducere 
rictum), which earlier criticism, including Cato, had called urbanitas. 
Horace's own conception of the nature of this quality doubtless 
embraced other things, but it is significant that he puts moderation 
in the foreground — urbani parcentis viribus atque extenuantis eas 
consulto. 

Where or in what connection Cato had defined the urbanus it is 
impossible to say, but it would not be unreasonable to conjecture that 
his discussion took its origin from his Lucilian studies. In some 
such connection it would appear that Horace took cognizance of the 
same discussion which later provoked the dissent of Domitius Marsus. 

New Haven 

1 See the passages quoted above, p. 89, note 1, and also Adfam. ix. 15. 2, "veteres 
atque urbani sales." In Brutus 172, a passage drawn from a Lucilian scene, nescio quo 
la-pore vernaculo is used to define urbanitas. Of. also Porphyr. Ad Hor. Serm. i. 3. 40, 
"Luciliana urbanitate usus in transitu amaritudinem aspersit." 



